CHAPTER  XL

THE  BETTERMENT   TAX.

IT has often happened that the technical name of a new
custom has been borrowed from abroad; but-it is rare to
find a foreign institution described by an exceedingly uncom-
mon term, which is then naturalized on the assumption that
foreign usage is being followed. This, however, is the case
with the " Betterment Tax " in England. The institution is
indeed found in America, but the name is unusual there.
Exactly when and how the term came to be introduced into
England is uncertain;1 but nine out of ten Englishmen,
when using the expression, think that they are following
the American custom. It has now become so current in
England that it may be considered as firmly established.

I.   The Origin.

The principle of betterment has recently been defined by
an official commission as "the principle that persons whose
property has clearly been increased in market value by an
improvement effected by local authorities, should specially
contribute to the cost of the improvement."2 Another offi-
cial report deals specifically with "assessments according
to benefits (betterment or amelioration)," and defines the

1 The Duke of Argyll, in a speech in the House of Lords, referred to it as
an ** absurd, foreign and vulgar" word.    Mr. Baumann, on the other hand,
says: " The word is respectable," but " the thing is not."   Almost the only
state in America where the term "betterment tax" is to be found is Massa-
chusetts: and even this is true mainly of the earlier laws and cases,

2 Report from the Select Committee of the House of Lords on Town Im-
provements (Betterment}, 1804.
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